THE MAN WITH THE SEVEN HEARTS. 


Neat, clean, and cheerful was the hospital, and soft were the 
nurses’ steps upon the polished floor. In the ward were faces 
that had done with their fears and were only waiting. But on 
one bed lay a man who was evidently in great pain, for the 
sweat was on his cheeks and forehead, and he clutched the 
coverlet with his hands. And a woman of the people sat by his 
bedside. 

He had been brought there a month before by one who had 
found him in the streets. And surely there never was within 
those walls a greater wreck. He was a cripple, and his crutch 
hung over his bed ; his voice was a mere croak ; his clothes 
were rags ; his face was wizened and twisted ; and his eye 
without hope. His speech was as horrid as his look, and his 
muttered words at first were such that the nurses almost shrank 
from him, and wondered why that woman who had found him 
out could thus stay for hours by his bed. But the woman did 
so, for the matron had given her leave, and no one but the 
woman could charm his present troubles from him. Now he 
lay quiet with closed eyes, waiting for death. 

One evening as the surgeon went his rounds the man lifted 
a hand and laid it on the surgeon’s arm. 

“ Doctor,” said he, “stop with me. I am worth your while. 

I am worth any doctor’s care, for he never met with such a man 
before. I have seven hearts, doctor, six others and my own. 

) ) oui hand upon my head, woman ; I do not know your 
name; lay your hand upon my head, and I will tell him my 
story, and when I am dead he shall find it to be true.” 

The woman did so and the doctor stayed awhile ; and the 
mans voice grew softer at the woman’s touch, and his eyes 
lightened, but not with hope. 

“ I was once rich, I am a beggar now. It was an evil day 
tor me when I parted with my wealth.” 

“Ay,” said the doctor, “riches were meant for men to keep 
and not to throw away. It was an evil day.” 


« . Said the woman, “ was it an evil day > ” 
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1 Was f “ U of life - aild hope, and joy. The earth was light 
■under me, the sky was blue over me, as I walked. I knew that 
God was with me ; and nothing failed me that I handled. My 
hopes were boundless as space ; my aims were high as heaven ; 
my heart was always with my fellows, and God removed all 
sorrow from me.” 

“It was a beautiful life, then,” said the doctor, “and the 
memory of it is good.” 

For doctors cannot stop to preach to men about their sins, 
seeing that the sins are there upon the bed and preach for 
themselves. 

“ Where is hope now ?” continued the man. “ I am a cripple. 
I cannot see the sky. I have again and again put out my 
hands to kill myself. I do not know where God is ; He has 
deserted me. It was an evil day when I gave up my hope, and 
my faith, and my joy.” 

“ No, no,” said the woman, “it was not an evil day. It was a 
Beautiful day. They are all returning to you now. Hope and 
faith and light and God are coming back to you. We can see 
It in your face as you lie there. You have only laid them aside 
for a time, and you are returning to yourself.” And she bent 
•over him and kissed his eyes, and, as she kissed, the man’s eyes 
•opened, and the light in them was that of peace. 

“See,” said the doctor, “you are changing back again. 
You have perhaps been wretched ; you are no longer so.” 

« For every gift I had,” said the man, “ I gained a heart, and 
the gifts went from me. And you shall see when I am dead 
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that in my heart are six other hearts. But how they came there 
you shall not know. Woman, do not tell your history.” 

The woman bent her head upon her hands, and through her 
fingers the blush shone. 

So the man died, and the doctor, who had smiled over his 
story, found that it was just as the man had said, for in the 
man’s heart, which was but a shell, were six full-formed smaller 
hearts, the hearts which he had so strangely gained. 

And the thing made a great noise in the city, and all the 
people talked of it far and near. And the doctors took the 
hearts and would not bury them with the man, but kept them 
in a vessel, and the man lay there dead with no heart in him 
at all. 

But on the day before the man was to be buried, there came 
to the hospital at different hours a priest, and a merchant, and a 
porter ; and they spoke with the surgeons of the place. They 
were shown to the room where the dead man lay. And as they 
looked at him and at the woman (for the woman was there still) 
two others in a carriage drove to the door, and they too came 
in, and all stood round the man. 

And the doctor who had heard the story was among them, 
and he said, 

“You see the man you came to see ; the hearts are here ; 
his story is true. Judge for yourselves.” 

And the merchant came and looked closely at the man. 

“ It cannot be the same,” he said. 

So said the others, “ It cannot be the same.” 

But the woman looked up and said, 

“ Is it not the same ? is it not the same ? look closely.” 

“ What do you mean ? what same ? ” said the doctor. 

But they were silent. 

Before them lay that twisted wizened face, worn into fretful 
wrinkles. And at last the priest spoke. 

“ Sir, said he, “ I came here thinking I might find the man 
who was once all in all to me. It may be that I see him. 
But I will tell my story briefly.” 

And he told how he had once in the days of wild and 
senseless youth met with a man who was rich and learned and 
good, and how the man had everything that could charm him 
away from God, and yet he was not charmed from Him. And 
the priest (he was no priest then) had laughed the man and 
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his God to scorn, and had argued with him and worried him 
until the rich man said to him, 

“See, what will you give me if I give you faith in God ?” 
And the priest had promised that if such a gift could be given 
him he would give anything for it, except his reason and his 
money. “Your money and your reason I do not want,” said the 
man ; “ give me your heart.” And the priest, laughing, agreed ; 
and all at once the man’s face had changed, and he went from 
the priest, saying, “What have I done? ” “ And,” said the priest, 
“ I cannot tell you how ', but my old life went from me, and I 
became as I am now. Is this the man to whom I gave my 
heart ? ” 


“ Look ! ” said the doctor, “ look ! ” 

And, as they looked, the twisted face of the dead slowly 
straightened and was no more troubled. 

And the priest fell on his knees. 

« is it the man ? ” said another. “ Is it the man who met 
me when I was in a sad plight. Refused by everyone, I thought 
I never should gain my end, for my voice failed me when I 
san<r and I met with one who comforted me and helped me 
but my voice would not do what I asked of it ; and at the last 
he said to me, ‘ I am rich ; I can sing well ; what is my voice to- 
me ? ’ And he offered it to me, and I said, ‘ What can l give 
you in return r’ ‘Your heart,’ said he. And I gave it him. 
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“ I did,” said he ; “ I was a cripple once. He met me. I 
would be a cripple now — if I could get him back again.’ 

“ And you ? ” they said, as they looked at the merchant. 
“Ay,” he said, "I too; I cannot tell of the despair that 
went out from me to him.” 

There was only the woman left, kneeling by the bed, as she 
ihad knelt all the time. They looked at her and at one another. 
“ Ask her not,” said the priest. “ Leave her story with him.” 
And they turned and left her kneeling there. 

So the man who had been rich and wise and good, and full 
•of life and hope and song, and who had bartered all his gifts 
one after the other for a heart, was laid to rest in a churchyard 
near by ; and six mourners went with his body, and their hearts 
are in his grave. 



BASKET-MAKING. 


By Mrs. Pollard. 

Since basket-making has become so favourite an industry, 

inquiries have often been made for written instructions, and as 

there appear to be no such directions we have been asked to 

give a few simple hints on this pleasant art. We hope it will 

prove a pleasure to those who take interest in handicrafts, 

and perhaps it may be the means of making dreary winter days 

pass happily to some who are home-bound during the cold 

English winter. Basket-making is quite easy, perfectly clean, 

and inexpensive. One pound of cane will make several nice 

baskets, and both old and young delight in the work. The 

materials required are various sizes of French cane, a pair of 

scissors and a good strong stiletto. We recommend beginners 

to use sizes Nos. i, 3. 5. 7. and 9 . No. 6 of pink tie, which is a 

kind of split cane, and is used principally for binding purposes. 

Nos. 7 and 9 are for the spokes ; the other numbers for weaving 

the basket Before commencing take a quantity of single pieces 

of Nos. 1 and 3 , roll them up separately and put them into a 

basin of hot water, where they must thoroughly soak ; take 

then each roll out of the water as it is required, bhould there 

be a difficulty in recognising the two numbers put them in 

different basins. Now take No. 7 . cut eight lengths about 27 
dittereni dusi ; nr i lf> , . these are the spokes, and 
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